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Art. XII. — On the Inscriptions found in the region of El- 
Hdrrahy in the Great Desert South-east and East of the 
Haurdn. By Cyril C. Graham. 

In tho following pages I propose, first, to givo ft short account of tlio 
locality in wbieli the remarkable inscriptions which accompany this 
memoir were found, and of tho circumstances which led to thoir 
discovery, and then to ofl'ur a fow remarks on tho naturo of tho 
inscriptions themselves, and of tho method I havo employed in endea- 
vouring to decipher them. 

It will bo seen that littlo olso has been dono beyond surmising as 
to the tribe of language to which theso inscriptions belong, nor with 
such very nieagro data could wo reasonably hopo for greater results. 
If I have succeeded in establishing that theso inscriptions are nearly 
allied to the Himyaritio language, we havo already a foundation upon 
which to build as soon as moio specimens of these characters shall 
reach us. 

I had employed tho spring and tho greater part of tho summer of 
the year 1857 in carefully examining the topography of Palestine 
From the accounts I had read in Hurckhardt, and especially from tho 
descriptions given to mo by tho Itov. J. L. Porlcr, of the romarkablo 
country south of Damascus, called tho HaurAn, with its numerous 
cities of stono, I had determined, as soon as tho great heats should bo 
passed, to make a journey through that district, 

Mr. Porter likewise spoke to me of numerous desortod cities in tho 
plain east of tho Hainan, which ho had seen in tho distance, as 
Burckhardt and Soetzcn had done beforo him, but which no ono had 
ever visited. Tho inducement was naturally very great to exploro a 
country so totally unknown, and to attempt a journey which, if 
successful, must yield so much of interest. Tho low travellers who 
had been in the HaurAn, had already drawn attention to tho high 
antiquity of tho houses and olhor buildings thcro, and Mr. Porter in 
his admirable work,* had stated it aa his opinion, and had cortainly 
gone far to prove, that many of tho houses which aro now standing 
in (ho Hainan, wcro tho dwellings of the old inhabitants of Bash an, 
the ancient Itcphaim, who had been conquered by tho children of 
Israel. Many of tho cities of tho HaurAn havo names, which wo find 
• " Five Years in Dnmnseus." 
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that cities in Bashau bore in llio earliest times, and although some 
might be inclined to doubt the great age of the actual buildings, no 
one could help being convinced of the antiquity of the cities. What 
might thero not bo then in the immense unexplored tract cast of 
Bashan ? 

Durckhai'dt too, on reaching the summit of the high chain of 
mountains which form the eastern limit of the Hauran, had seen 
soino of those cilies of the desert, and had felt the strongest desire to 
visit them. lie was, however, unsuccessful, his guides would not 
venture into the desert for fear of the Arabs, and to his infinite regret 
ho was forced to turn again westwards. 

All these accounts conspired to give mo a vivid interest in the 
HatuAn, and all that was associated with it, and I determined, unless 
it were utterly impossible, to explore the desert for some distance 
east of the mountains of the Drfiz Jebol ed-Druz. Immediately before 
starting on the journey, T made an excursion to the lakes east of 
Damascus, and to some ruins beyond them. Ono of tho divisions of 
the great tribe of the Anezi was oncamped near the lakes, and some 
of these Arabs accompanied me in my ride. 

From them I mado enquiries about the country south-east of us, 
and from what they told me, vague though their information was, I 
was convinced that tho results of my journey would bo valuable. 

My first object was to reach a wild volcanic district far east of tho 
1 lam fin, culled cs-Safali. It has been figured in most of the maps, 
but always incorrectly ; Burckhardt and Zimincrniann placing it 
closo lo the llaurfiii, and Porter, who removed it out into the desert 
to nearly its right position, having represented it correctly enough as a 
volcanic tract, but with this mistake, that instead of a solitary hill, 
a whole range of hills rises from within tho rocky margin. This, 
however, could not be ascertained without going there, since from tho 
lakes east of Damascus, and from those parts of the Ilaiuim which 
have been visited by former travellers, only the two highest peaks of 
tho range could be seen, and thus the mistake arose. 

On reaching Shuhba,* L^i I consulted with the Dim sheikh 
about tho best method of performing my jouruoy. Ho was happily 
on good torms at the moment, with tho tribo of Arabs who, during 
the rainy season, actually frequented the Safi'di. An arrangement 

• I must refer tint lender wlio wishes to exam. no llie j;eographv of (lie 
Iliiuruii, to Mr. Porter's map in llio work lieforc cited, or to the map appended 
to in} memoir In the .Journal of the Royal Geographical Society lor 1059. or to 
Kieperl'* map of Palestine. 
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was made with thoir chief, and I was soon on tho way to his tents, 
which were pitched on the ridge just overhanging tho desert. VVitli an 
escort of this tribe I started on tho following day for cs-Safah. Soon 
nftor leaving the foot of tho mountains, I found tho plain, elsewhere 
so rich and fruitful, covered witli innumerable basaltic stones, rounded 
like boulders as if by tho action of water, and well polished, and 
withal lying so close together that tho dromedaries could scarcely 
make their way across them. This volcanic tract, which extonds 
for nearly five days eastwards, and is in breadth, that is from north 
to south, of two days' journey, is called by tho Arabs el -Hurrah ; I 
journeyed through it almost all night, and on tho following day to- 
wards two r.M , reached the southernmost point of cs-Safiih. , 

It would be out of placo here to givo an account of tho physical 
geography of tho country ; I will only mention that tho Safah is 
composed of a mass of wild igneous rocks, which riso abruptly out of 
tho plain, and are tossed about and rent in such a manner, that the 
wholo may bo best compared to tho ruined appearance prcsentod by 
tho moon when viewed through a good telescope. 

Out of this rocky district rises a chain of hills called Tolltil os- 
Safah, likewise basaltic. 

On tho eastern edge are fivo ancient towns, one of them of consi- 
derable size, and the more remarkable because a largo building of 
white stone is found in it. 

The stones are square and boautifully cut, and although tho 
building evidently never was finished, yet its plan is sufficiently distinct 
to make one believe it was intended for a castle or strong placo of 
defence. 

In what age it was built, or by whom, is a mystery to ino. It is 
evidently much more modern than tho houses of which tho town is 
composed; these bear tho same marks of high antiquity as tho old 
houses of Bashan, and tho samo massivo stono doors aro found horo 
that aro invariably found in thorn. 

The other four towns are likowise vory ancient. 
I tried to extract from tho Arabs any traditions which might bo 
extant with regard to the whito ruin Khirbet el-Beida, as it is called ; 
but all they could tell me was that a great sultan had ouco dwelt 
there, who was rich in camels and docks, and in herds, and that his 
daughter, who was moro beautiful than tho sun, had lived in a palaco 
qasr, some distance to tho east of tho Safah. Tho sultan had been 
very mighty, and had ruled over thq wholo country until ho was 
ovcrcomo by Tamerlcnk, who put him to death and laid waste all tho 
towns about the Safah. 
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Riding along tho eastern border of os-Safah, I suddenly noticed a 
stono lying on the ground which had some marks on it; I looked at it 
rather carelessly, but soon aftor, finding another stone similarly 
marked, I examined it, and immediately discovered that they were dis- 
tinct characters: I copied them, and looked about anxiously for more. 

Presently I found another stone with a palm treo engraved on it, 
and sonic characters written below the picture. It was while I was 
speculating about these marks, that I suddenly came upon the town 
with tho white building. In vain I sought for inscriptions in tho 
town, although I found a well sculptured lion and other objects, not 
scratched on tho stono but in actual relief. From the fact of tho 
inscriptions which I hail hitherto found, being always isolated and at 
regular distances from each other, I fit first conceived that I might 
have before mo ancient milestones, and consequently that I might bo 
on tho road to some important ancient cities. 

Tho Arabs told mo that to tho north-oast lay a city called Seis, 
built of red stono. Tho name sounded almost Egyptian, and I began 
to spcculato whether this might havo been a portion of a road between 
tho Red Sea and tho Euphrates, mado in the time when Egyptians used 
to go up to Kharkhcinish. 

The first characters that I copied too, wore not unlike Egyptian 
numerals | Q » (\ \, and although I was forced afterwards to give up 
the idea of any Egyptian origin in these inscriptions, I still think that 
those stones marked the distance between two cities. I wished much 
to havo visited Seis, but was forced to givo it up, in consequence of 
tho roport of my scouts that tho place was occupied by a division of 
tho Anezi, who have perpetual blood-fond with tho Arabs of tho 
Sufah. I consoquontly wont more to the east, visited the houso 
whore tho daughter of tho sultan had once dwelt, and then I came 
ui)on a phico in tho desert whore every stone was covered with inscrip- 
tions. I found subsequently several such places, where every stono 
within a given space boro tho mark of somo beast or other figure, 
with an accompanying inscription. Frequently these spots were not 
near tho remains of any town, although iu many cases ruins of houses, 
and in some instances well preserved houses of stono were found near 
them. Such was tho esse in tho remarkable Wadi cl Wan-fin, in 
which I found tho curious mace, or idol — or whatever it be intended 
for, — of red 6tono, which is in tho museum of the Society. Of tho 
inscriptions I copied a great number, some of which are given in (ho 
plates at tho end of this memoir. I likewise have copied carefully 
the figures of camels and other representations, in order to shew the 
style iu which they wore done. I should remark that I discovered 

U 2 
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an ancient road leading directly through el-IIiirrali,* and which 
appears to have been the high way between Baaralif and Tadinor. 
And now that I have given this account by way of preface, the 
reader may the more clearly know where es-Safah and el-HArrak 
exactly lie. I will proceed with tlio enquiry as to what the 
language may be in which these inscriptions aro written, and then 
consider what method may bo employed in order to decipher them. 

In the iirst place, do any of them appear to bo bilingual ? 

Ou many of the stones I found certainly two kinds of writing, 
one in which the characters were double, (see tlio Plates) and 
the other in which tlio characters wore more slanting and differently 
formed. I at first thought that theso woro roally two distinct 
characters, and that such inscriptions might bo in two languages, 
but on carefully comparing tlicnt, the double character seems to bo 
the same as the othor. It is truo that the inscriptions 21 and 31 
appear moro Semitic than any of the others, and at ono time 
I thought they might be a form of Palinyrcne writing; but although 

some of the characters, as tho J and the 7 might be supposed to 

represent the Palmy reno y and £J> y ct tho ottiors do not in the least 
agree with the writing of Palmyra. 

Since we hiivo then no hopo of any of tho inscriptions boing 
bilingual, what method can be employed in order to decipher this 
unknown character? What data have wo ? 

Nono, I fear, except thoso all'ordod by considerations as to tho 
probable history of the country. From Arab writers, as far as I um 
aware, we seem to know very little of the country cast of tho Han ran. 
Abulfcda, who is so very minute in his descriptions of the geography 
of Syria, deserts us when wo go beyond the Castle of Salkhad, noroveu 
in scripture history do wo appear to have any notico of this country. 

Who then could tho people have been who built theso cities? and 
were the authors of thoso inscriptions tho original settlers or of another 
race? 1 have elsewhere stated, that from tho style of tho houses and of 
the towns, I believe them to have been tho work of the old Rcphaini, 
who were tho founders of the cities of Dashan. But tho inscriptions 
I beliove to havo been tho work of another race, and of a much later 

•Written >^.1\ imd cs-Safah IjU^jM 

+ Dnarnli of tlio riniirfm ; I mesm tlio place written indiscriminately i .^jj 
and ^J**-' although tlie former is no doubt correct, corresponding with tlio 
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period. It is remarkable that in tlio whole of Hawaii, where we find 
the same kind of houses, no inscriptions of a like nature are seen, and 
therefore, whoever the people were who made them, they confined 
themselves to the country east of llaurfin, and wore totally separated 
from the inhabitants of Bnshan. The only sure ground that we 
have upon which to start is, the high probability that the language is 
Semitic. We have no instance of any other than a Semitic language 
occurring in this part of Asia, and unless wo ascribo to thc-e writings 
so high an antiquity, as to suppose them the work of the ltephaim, 
who most cortainly did not speak Semitic, wa can hardly entertain 
the slightest doubt of the tribe of language to which they must belong. 
Assuming then that they are the characters of a Semitic language, 
to which of tho many dialects included tinder that head is it most 
probable that they should belong? When first I laid the inscriptions 
before the Society, it was surmised that they were a form of tho 
Phoenician, and a very high authority slated it to be his belief that 
they were the most ancient form of Phoenician writing which we have 
yet seen ; that they might even be tho character out of which the 
older form of Phoenician writing sprung. Now on carefully comparing 
all the characters with both tho older and more recent Phoenician 
writings, I cannot find above five *>gnt which are strictly Phoenician, 
and out of these, four are common to both the Phoenician ami Hiinya- 
ritic writings. 1 do not think either that I should have expected 
il priori, to find any direct analogy between the Phenician and a 
language which existed (unless wo suppose these writings to be the 
work of pilgrims from a distant part), in a country so many days inland; 
for, with all their greatness, tho Phoenicians were always essentially a 
maritime nation, and they did not mako extensions of their territory 
eastwards. For somo time 1 was strongly of opinion that they might 
bo of the same class of writing as the well known Sinaitic inscriptions. 
Those, like tho ones before us, were constantly accompanied by tho 
rude drawing of some animal, and from the unaccountably irregular 
manner in which they were scattered about over the whole of 
cl-llui rah, I was continually reminded of tho inscriptions in tho 
Wadis of tho peninsula of Sinai. But on comparing the two sets of 
inscriptions, no analogy sufliciciitly strong could bo traced, to encou- 
rago ono in tho hope that they might be of the same class. 

There was however, another language of the Semitic branch, 
which was spoken in former times by a people of Southern Arabia, 
who likewiso had a character of their own, whoso language and 
writings were still extant in the time of Mohammed. This was the 
nation of Hiiuyar, and their language was known by the name 
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Himyari, and by us called Himyaiitic. Its cxistcuce was historically 
known in Europo long before any specimens ever reached us of the 
writing ; the Arab writers repeatedly make mention of the old 
Himyari writing and language, especially Makrizi, who, as Do Sacy 
and Rbdigcr have pointed out, refers to tablets and rocks in different 
parts, which are engraved with Himyari characters. It was not, 
however, until the present century, that any inscriptions in this 
character were brought to Europo. Niebuhr in the middlo of the last 
century, was tho first traveller who perhaps over saw ono, then 
Scctzcn, who in J 810, at Dhafar, discovered theso incriptions, two of 
which ho copied. But the largest and most valuable, are thoso which 
were found in Southern Arabia, by tho British expedition sent to 
make a survey of tho coast of Arabia in 1829. At Sana, the capital 
of Yemen, and at Hisu Ghorab, north-cast of Aden, and at Naqb el 
Hajar, important inscriptions woro found, copies of which tvore soon 
placed in the hands of tho learned in Europo. Gcscnius and llodigor 
lost no time in endeavouring to decipher tlicm, and tho results of the 
latter, who pursued tho subject farther than Gcscnius did, woro 
published iu a trcatiso entitled " Versuch tlbcv die Himyaritischen 
Schri/tmonumente" Halle, 1 8-11, and developed and appended to his 
translation of AVellsted's Travels in Arabia, 1842 ; to both of which 
works 1 have been greatly indebted. 

The moment I compared my inscriptions with tho specimens wo 
have of tho Himyaiitic, and with tho alphabets afforded us by two 
MSS. in the Royal Library at Berlin, I was struck with tho exact 
resemblance that some of the characters in inino boro to the others, 
and on examining more minutely, I could not help fooling con- 
vinced that the resemblance was not merely accidental I soon 
picked out teu signs which were identical in the two cases, and 
after a long and close comparison, I think I can dctormiuo the 
value of six moro, that is of sixteen signs in all. Now, I think, if 
this ho once admitted, we cannot but suppose that in theso inscrip- 
tions enpt of tho Hawaii, wo have specimens of a writing, which, 
though not purely Himyaritic, is nevertheless very much allied to it. 
Hitherto, it is true, tho Himyaritcs hnvo boon supposed to bo a nation 
of Southern Arabia, but was Arabia their original country 1 May 
not tbeso characters bo tho moro ancient form, out of which tho 
Himyaritic itself sprang 1 and may wo not bo gttidod by this to tho 
fact, that tho Himyaritcs originally came from much further north or 
north-east, perhaps from the Euphrates or Mesopotamia, and then 
gradually worked their way down into Contral and Southern Arabia 1 ? 
Indeed, after all, it is only the coast country of Arabia that wo can 
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bo said to know anything of. How many inscriptions may there not 
bo in tho Nejd 1 from soino reports which have been brought by the 
Arabs, all about Jebel Shsimmar there are innumerable rock inscrip- 
tions, and there aro ancient towns in tho desert between tho Hauran 
and tho Euphrates, where curious writings havo been found, copies of 
which havo unfortunately nover reached us. There wero some 
inscriptions discovered by tho adventurous Wallin, in Belad Sof, in 
Central Arabia, two of which I have before mo They wero at once 
acknowlegcd to bo neither Siiiiiitio, nor purely Hiinyaritic, and these 
I find bear a very closo resemblance indeed, to tho Harrah inscriptions. 
Wallin was unfortunately much pressed for timo, and was unable, on 
account of hostile Arab tribes, to copy often, but ho says in his memoir, 
that ho found those characters constantly recurring; and when it is con- 
sidered that he merely took a path directly through Arabia, not 
deviating to tho right or left, wo may imagine how much there is yet 
to bo found in those parts. 

This convinces mo more than over of the truth of what I said 
above, viz., that one great race formerly overran all these parts, and 
eventually settled in Southern Arabia, and formed the dynasties of 
kings of whom wo have tnoro especially heard, under the name of 
Himyari. Prom the very closo resemblances between the Himyar 
and old Ethiopic character, we cannot doubt that the origin of tho 
latter was in Arabia; indeed, on the African coast, inscrip- 
tions in a character nearly tho samo as tho Himyaritio, have been 
found. Docs not all this too vary much strengthen Dr. Barth's 
views about Semitic immigration into Central Africa? Tho rock 
inscriptions about Murzuk, in the country of tho Tawarik, had 
already arrested the attention in 1810 and 1820, of Denham, Oudncy, 
and Clapperton; and Barth was immediately struck on seeing theso 
J I A nab inscriptions, with similarity belween them and thoso of the 
Tawiirik ! I have not had an opportunity as yet of seeing any of 
these Tawnrik rock inscriptions, but I hope that those who aro 
interested in oriental palccogruphy, will examine all these writings 
carefully; it is by comparison alone that wo can hope for any results, 
especially in such a branch of study as philology and ethnology. 
Theso may, like tho Sinaitic rock scratches, bo tho work only of 
ignorant men ; they may enumerate a journey undortakon from some 
religious motive, but even proper names have an inestimable value, and 
when properly compared, may aflbrd us a clue to much that relates 
to past history. And how much light may wo not havo thrown on all 
these things, when taken in conjunction with the monumental inscrip- 
tions of Egypt. I only refer the reador to the great results in the two 
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admirable works of Brugsch, which are the fouudiition almost, of a 
new science. He has shewn how much may he matlo out of names, 
and in a country where every name is stereotyped. As the fossil bones 
of old creatures are raked up and examined, and made, under the 
hand of a Cuvier or au Owon, to tell us of tho structure of the wholo 
animal kingdom thousands of years back, so theso names may and will 
tell us of a peoplo long gono by, and guide us to knowledge of a 
history which was thought to bo hopelessly lost. This comparison of 
names is a new science, and may almost be termed fossil geography. 

I will now lay before tho reader a list of tho particular characters 
in the Hurrah inscriptions which appoar to me to be idontical with 
those in the Himyaritic writings, and assign to them their probable 
vnlucs. 
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Ethiopio character, that they alono would go far to confirm the supposed 
analogy of these inscriptions with the Himyaritic. They are the 

YQ and the rH . On tho other hand there are 9 - ~| or 1, and 

/" = 1, [ = D or J which arc early Greek or Phoenician 

signs. 

The letter C or 3 which so frequently occurs, I take to be a He- 
brow ~|, and to represent tho more usual Mimyiiri form J , f , }, and 
in the inscription at Siiliu in Abyssinia it really has that form. 

Of tho remaining letters sonic of them aro remarkable enough, but 
have neither a Phoenician nor Himyaritic appearance. There is one 
1 , which occurs very frequently, and I know it as otherwise occur- 
ring only in the Runic alphabet. Tho • which so frequently occurs, 
I supposo to mark tho division between words as the I does in Him- 
yaritic. The sign Q is likewise similar to the 9 = 1 of tho 

Sinaitic, and tho £r resembles tho Sinaitic f^ — \i}. Still a great 
number remain unexplained, but it must bo clear how very distant 
tho claim of tho Phoenician and Sinaitic characters is to any similarity 
with theso inscriptions found with tho closo resemblanco between 
these and the Himyari. Tho richness of tho alphabet seems very 
astonishing. I have counted certainly fifty distinct signs. Tho 
inscriptions wero so well cut into the hard basalt that every mark was 
porfectly clear, and tho copies which were taken may be relied upon. 
Wo have, however, not nearly enough of them yet to encourage 
us in setting about reading thorn. Tho inscriptions, too, aro very 
short, containing doubtless littlo more than a proper name, and thus 
loading one to suppose that this must all have been holy ground. On 
the supposition that these words celebrate pilgrimages, somo leading 
expressions should bo sought for, biicIi as "pD, "V? or ntfr, cfrv, )2 

or 13, &c 

I wilL now go rapidly through tho inscriptions themselves. 

(1) is very remarkable, and tho same group occurs over and over 

again in Rl-IIftriah. I copied it three times. 
In (16) wo havo ono of tho hunting dogs of tho Arabs called 

" Sillijah." 
(10). A well executed monkey. It is to ho remarked that he is 

tied round tho neck and round the loins, and therefore probably 

a pet animal, or one that has been brought from another country 

as a tribute. 
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(19). Ocurred very often ; but I cannot concoivo what it is intended 

to represent. , 
(22). Is probably a well and a man at the top hauling up tlio bucket, 

mid 
(26). Reminds ono of the mystic tree in the Nineveh sculptures. 

I had written this short account of tlio Hurrah inscriptions last 
year, and had dispatched a copy from Thebes for publication. Unfor- 
tunately the despatch never came to hand, and thus a wholo year of 
delay has occurred in publishing it. Since I wroto this my attention 
has been drawn to other things, and having been continually iu Egypt, 
I have not heard if anything furthor has been dono with regard to 
the deciphering of these inscriptions in Germany. I have, however, 
a few more remarks to make in connection with this subject. 1. 
Professor Lepsius ha3 called my attention to a very curious inscrip- 
tion which I had overlooked, and which had been copied by Wollsted 
in the Wadi el Maye nearly opposito the Qoseir. 1 see that Itodigor 
only just mentions it. It is the only ono of the kind Wellsted found, 
and is itself too short, without any other assistance, to bo read. It 
also is evidently allied to the Himyaritic, but it contains many charac- 
ters which do not belong to that alphabet. Some of the most romark- 
able signs in the Hurrah inscriptions aro found in this one, and it 
likewise resembles these in the astonishing number of apparently 
distinct characters which it contains. In that short inscription, which 
can, at most, contain a dozen words, thero aro more signs than would 
make a wholo alphabet. This again, ono might supposo, would bo 
identical with the Wallin inscriptions, but it is not. 

The following are the signs which are most similar to each other 
in the Hurrah and the AVadi il Maye inscriptions : 



Hlirrnh. 


\\'(M c\ Mnyc. 


\3 


O 


£7 





•r 


r 


6C 


®<& 


<?K 


fb 


A 


A 



There is also the signiSjt which constantly occurs iu all tlio Hurrah 
inscriptions, and elsewhere I find it only in the Etruscan, nor is 
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this perhaps ho surprising after tho late researches of Professor 
Stickcl. 1 

2. There has boon a report that inscriptions very similar to thoso 
in tho Peninsula of Sinai are found in the cataract country of the 
Nile, especially in the quarries near Astiun. This is decidedly an 
error. I carefully examined every WAdi last winter, and had such 
inscriptions existed they could not have escaped me. I found very 
great numbers of inscriptions in the Egyptian Dcmolic character, 
which most probably have given ri.se to the mistake. Also on the 
leg of one of tho colossi at Abusiiubel in Nubia I found, among the 
inscriptions in so many languages which commemorate the visits of 
travellers from tho Pharaonic times down to yesterday, one remark- 
able inscription in a character with which I was not acquainted, but 
which most nearly resembles tho old Ethiopia At the same spot aro 
some curious Phoenician inscriptions, some of tho characters in which 
differ from any I havo hitherto 6Cen, although they most nearly 
approach to tho Punic form of writing. In tho course of next year I 
Iiopo to again visit the IlaurAn, and thence to penetrate into Central 
Arabia and tho Jcbcl Shaminar. The results of such a journey cannot 
but bo of groat value, and must throw light on tho subject I havo 
boon considering. 

Caiiio, September 23>d, 1850. 

1 " Dns Etruskiscltc als scmilischc Sprnchc." Leipzig, 18f>8. 

The work9 referral to in thin memoir, nml which the roudcr may finil it interest- 
ing to consult, are Kodigcr " Vcrsuch Itber <lie llimynritisclieii Scliriftmonnmente," 
Holle, 1841. Wellstcd "Travels In Arabia," translated by KbMiger, with aa 
essny on the Himyari language. Tuch " Sinailische Inschriften," in the Zeitsnh rift 
dcr Dcutsclien Morgcnliindischcn Gescllschnft, Drittcr Hand ; Heft ii., part 1, 1849. 
Siunitic Inscriptions, published by the Uoyal Society of Literature, vol. ii., part 1, 
1832. OcRi'iiius " PliUiiizicn." Kwald " Ubcr die Grosse Plionizisnhe Inschrift 
von Sidon, &c," GUttingen, I860. " Five Years in Damascus," by Kcv. J. L. 
Porter. "Travels in Syria," Burckhardt. Sectzcn'a Travels. Wallin's route 
in Arabia, in the Journal of Koyal Geographical Society, vol. xx., part 2, 1851 ; and 
my own Memoir of my Travels East of the Hauran in the vol. for 1859. 



